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THE GREAT KENOTIC TEXT. 

(Phil. 2: 5-1 1.) 



By Rev. Professor Milton S. Terry, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 111. 

What is written in Phil. 2: 5—1 1 has very naturally held a 
prominent place in all discussions of the person of Christ. 
According to the American Revised Version, the passage reads 
as follows : 

(5) Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus : (6) who, exist- 
ing in the form of God, counted not the being on an equality with God a 
thing to be grasped, (7) but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men ; (8) and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of 
the cross. (9) Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and gave unto him 
the name which is above every name ; (10) that in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on earth and things under 
the earth, (11) and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. 

Meyer says that this " classical passage is like an epos in calm, 
majestic objectivity; nor does it lack an epic minuteness of 
detail." He maintains, along with a majority of interpreters, 
that the allusions in vss. 5 and 6 are to Christ Jesus in the pre- 
human state, when, according to John's doctrine of the Word, 
he was with God in his preexistent glory. This view accords so 
well with Paul's idea of the last Adam as the man from heaven 
(1 Cor. 15 : 45-47), and with the magnificent passage in Col. 
1 : 15-17, that no one should fail to see that the current inter- 
pretation can fairly claim the support of parallel scriptures. 
If our predominant thought of Christ is " the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of all creation, in whom all things 
were created, who is before all things, and in whom all things 
hold together," we may well be satisfied that our great ken- 
otic text refers directly and only to the preexistent state of 
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Christ, the emptying himself of some measure of that preex- 
istent glory and his subsequent exaltation to the right hand 
of God. 

But a number of eminent exegetes, as, for example, De Wette 
and Beyschlag, have argued that the allusions of this classical 
text are not to the preexistent, but to the earthly or historical 
Christ. It is also suggested that the apostle has before his mind 
in this whole passage the remarkable contrast between the first 
and the second Adam in the matter of obedience under tempta- 
tion. The first Adam, by yielding to subtile temptation, grasped 
after " being like God " (Gen. 3:5); the second Adam " counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to be thus 
grasped," but humbled himself to a slave-like obedience until 
God saw fit to exalt him in his own way. 

An unbiased reader of the extensive literature of this text 
observes that many writers display far more anxiety to maintain 
its reference to Christ's preexistence than to deal fairly with the 
statement that "God highly exalted him." In his recent com- 
mentary on this epistle, Vincent remarks that "the idea of 
Christ's receiving his exaltation as a reward was repugnant to 
the Reformed theologians." But this very idea seems to be 
positively affirmed in Heb. 2:9; 12:2; and the word employed 
in our text and translated "gave unto him" {exaplvaro ; cf. 
1:29; Rom. 8:32) clearly implies that this ennobling gift of 
God was graciously bestowed. To maintain that the exaltation 
of Christ was a consequence of his humiliation, and not in any sense 
a reward or recompense, is to allow dogmatic presuppositions 
to control our exegesis. Nothing in the whole passage is 
plainer than the explicit distinction between God and Christ ; 
for it is God who exalts and honors Christ because he had 
humbled himself and acted the part of a slave. The exal- 
tation is the meritorious result of the self-humiliation, and 
the highest possible illustration of what Jesus himself taught, 
according to Matt. 23:12: "Whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be humbled ; and whosoever shall humble himself shall 
be exalted." 

But there are several words and phrases which are of a nature 
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to suggest dogmas of profound significance. Nice distinctions 
of meaning are pointed out by some writers between the words 
for form (fiop<j>r}) , likeness (ofioicofjLa), and fashion (o'XVI iia )j an d 
such distinctions have been made to serve the interests of special 
dogmas. It is quietly assumed by many that the word existing 
(v7rdpx(Dv) means preexisting from eternity; that " existing in 
the form of God" is equivalent to "the being on an equality 
with God;" and that " emptied himself" must needs signify 
something quite different from " humbled himself." To all these 
assertions, however, it may be categorically replied that existing 
does not mean preexisting, nor does the context require us to 
import that thought; the "form of God" does not mean the 
nature or essence of God, nor "the being on an equality with 
God ;" the expression " emptied himself" does not necessarily 
mean divesting himself of any essential quality of his nature, 
nor indicate anything so different from "humbled himself" that 
the one phrase must refer to a prehuman state of being and the 
other to something occurring in a human life. The word here 
translated form (floppy) occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment except in Mark 16:12, and there refers to the visible 
bodily form of the risen Christ as he appeared to two of the dis- 
ciples. In our text " the form of God " is contrasted with " the 
form of a servant," but in bodily form a bondservant may be more 
noble and imposing to look upon than his lord and king. Dis- 
tinctions between lord and slave are not based on outward form 
of person, but on relative position and manner of conduct. One 
might speak with equal propriety of the image and likeness of 
a servant, and the image and likeness of a king or of a god. 
The word image (el/ccov), which is not used in this epistle, might 
have been substituted here for the word form, without changing 
in the least the lesson which the apostle aims to inculcate. In 
i Cor. 11:7 it is said that man " exists the image and glory 
of God" [eiicoov teal 86j*a deov virdp^cov ) , obviously referring to 
Gen. 1 : 26. In 2 Cor. 4 : 4 Christ is called " the image of God," 
and in Col. 1:15, "the image of the invisible God." The his- 
toric Christ, while manifest in the flesh, existed in the form or 
image of God as truly as the first Adam. Supposing, then, the 
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apostle to have had his favorite contrast of the first and the sec- 
ond Adam in mind, but here referring more particularly to the 
subject of obedience under trial, we may interpret his language 
by the following paraphrase : 

In self-denial and lowliness of mind, each counting others 
better than himself, and so guarding against faction and vain- 
glory (note vss. 3, 4), imitate the spirit and example of Jesus 
Christ, who, like the first Adam, was made in the image and 
after the likeness of God ; yet, when tempted to become like 
God in power and dominion by grasping after the kingdoms of 
the world and all their glory, as one grasps after booty or a prize, 
he did not regard such an equality with God as something to be 
thus eagerly grasped ; but, on the contrary, he set at nought 
such selfish ambitions, emptying himself for the time of all such 
assumption of lordship and power, and taking rather the likeness 
and manner of a bondservant, even declaring that he came not 
to be served, but to serve others and to give his life for many 
(Mark 10:45). For he came in the likeness of men, identi- 
fying himself with common humanity, and, being thus seen and 
recognized as a man among men, he subjected himself willingly 
to humiliation, and to an obedience that did not falter at the 
ignominious death of the cross. Wherefore, on account of this 
self-sacrifice and lowliness of mind, God highly exalted and 
honored him, etc. 

We submit the foregoing exposition as on the whole more 
natural and more simple than the current interpretation, which 
holds up as our pattern and example a prehuman and super- 
human Christ, who, so far from obtaining exaltation and honor as 
a gracious reward for self-denial, assumes and resumes equality 
with God as his own proper right. By way of contrast to our 
paraphrase, and as an example of dogmatic exegesis, compare 
the following paraphrase of vss. 6, 7 given by J. B. Lightfoot in 
his notes on this epistle : 

Though existing before the worlds in the eternal Godhead, yet he did not 
cling with avidity to the prerogatives of his divine majesty, did not ambi- 
tiously display his equality with God ; but divested himself of the glories of 
heaven, and took upon him the nature of a servant, assuming the likeness of 
men. 
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With all proper deference to this distinguished exegete, one 
may fairly opine that his paraphrase of these verses is not the 
most obvious and natural exposition of the apostle's words, but 
rather an unnecessary imposition of dogmatic ideas derived, not 
primarily from the text, but from other sources. 
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